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POETS AT BAY. 


A pampatet by Mr. Epmunp Gosse, 


C.B., on “The Future of English 
Poetry,” has caused so much disturb- 


ance in the best poetic circles that 
a mass meeting was recently called to 
debate the great critic’s conclusions. 
Objection was principally taken to his 
contention that the poets of the future 
will disdain the ordinary forms of 
speech and will refrain from celebrating 
natural objects on the ground that 
everything that can be said about their 
obvious beauty has been said. ‘“ Future 
poets,” says the gifted Librarian of the 
House of Lords, “will seek to analyze 
the redness of the rose [not “nose,” as 
in an unfortunate misprint], and will 
scout, as a fallacious observation, the 
statement that the violet is — 
blue. All schemes of art 
become mechanical and| _|l 
insipid, and even their| 
naivetés lose their savour. 
Verse of excellent quality, in | 





this primitive manner, can | 
now be written to order by | 
any smart little boy in a 


grammar-school.” 

The meeting was held over 
the Poetry Shop in Devon- 
shire Street, W.C., where the 
modern bard may be found, 
of an afternoon, declaiming | 
his latest effusions to admir- | 
ing audiences; and the chair | 
was taken by Mr. E DDIE | 
Marsu (by kind permission | 
of Mr. Winston CHURCHILL). | 
There were present a number | 
of distinguished poets, some 
looking strangely 
ordinary persons, a large con- ' 
tingent of ladies, and, at the back, two 


| 
| 
| 


4 


rows of smart little grammar-school followed. 


boys. 

A phonograph on the table was, it 
was understood, intended to convey a 
report of the meeting to Mr. Gossr, who 
was week-ending with one of his peers. 

Mr. Marsa, in his opening remarks, 
said that he was, he supposed, peculiarly 
qualified to take the chair, since he was 
the editor of The Book of Georgian 
Verse. (Loud applause.) It was called 
Georgian, he said, because all the 
poets in it were born in the reign of 
Victoria and educated in the reign of 
Epwarp VII., and most of the poetry 
was written before GrorGE VY. came to 
the throne. None the less, Georgian | 





| 
a ch 


** WAITER, WAITER, 
like | WITHOUT A COSTUME.”’ 





smart little grammar-school boys would | 
have no hand in it. (Riot on the 
back benches.) Rather would it be an 
affair to be managed by certain long- 
haired friends of hisown. (Tremendous 
excitement.) 

The chairman then proceeded to read 
a letter from Dr. Rosert Brivces, 
the Poet Laureate, whose name was 


received with supernatural delight. 
“Mr. Gossr,” said the writer, “is 


clearly wrong in his suggestion that | 
one poet can be checked in his raptures 
by the fact that another poet has 
anticipated him. Any little grammar- | 
school boy, smart or otherwise, could 
have told him that it is part of the 
nature of the poet to admit no pre- 
decessor and to believe his discoveries 


original.” (Hear! Hear!) 
iV YY Kn 
eS A “it 





A 


STICKLER FOR 


CALL THE 


PROPRIETY. 
MANAGER. HERE Is A FL 


Mr. THOMAS Rosen 
Gossk,” he said, ‘ 


A wren 


rane 


“Mr. 


‘always industrious and often ingenious, 


notes of the piano. 


but not even Commanders of the Bath 
are invariably right. Mr. Gossr has 
decided that, ‘the natural uses of Eng- 
lish and the obvious forms of our 
speech will be driven from our national 
poetry.” That may be so; but for my} 
part 1 believe that upon the arrival of | 
a great post great and simple poetry | 
will follow, and that the combination | 
of old-fashioned words is no more | 
exhausted than the combination of the | 
(Loud enthusiasm.) | 
In my opinion,” the letter concluded, 
“there are few less profitable tasks 
than the attempt to forecast the trend 


was a good title, especially as the word | of the arts, since a genius may at any 
had no eighteeenth-century connota- moment appear, t to blow conjecture sky- 


tion. 


(Renewed cheers.) He had made | hizh.’ 


(Renewed applause, and not a 


a close study of modern verse, he | little self-conscious enthusiasm among | 


continued, and was 
return to simplicity might occur at 


satisfied that a] the younger men.) 


Mr. Joun MaAsrerienp, who wore a 


any moment, and that “when it did | sou’ -wester and was imperfectly heard, 





VOL. CXLY. 







owing to a large quid in his starboard 
cheek, said that he—vwell, agreed 
with everything that Mr. Gossr had 
said. There was no doubt whatever 
that mere—pettiness had had its day. 
What the poet of the future needed 


was a hard-bitten vocabulary drawn 


from experience of rough-and-ready life, 
no matter how squalid. Realism was 
the thing. “Give your readers——,” 
was his advice to the young. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Rurert Brooxe said he was one 


of the young guard. His particular 
line was emotion. He had in fact 


written a volume chiefly of love poems, 
but he was bound to confess that his 
interest in love was principally the 
conviction that it was certain to end. 
He defied any little boy in a grammar 


jschees 4 to write anything that would 


naturally fall into place in 
his, the speaker's, volume. 
(Cheers.) 

A slight hitch now occur- 
i red, brought about by a little 
|}misunderstanding as to 
| whether Mr. Ezra Pounp or 
Mr. Lascetues ABER- 
| CROMBIE should speak first, 
which was settled by Mr. 
| Pounp, who comes from Ar- 
kansas, in the ready manner 
of his country. Mr. ABEr- 
CROMBIE’S body having been 
removed, Mr. Pounp re- 
marked that obviously Mr. 
GossE was right, since he, 
the speaker, had already 
begun to employ a jargon 
of his own and to avoid the 
‘obvious. No one should 
}ever be able to lay a “ Psalm 
jof Life’’ to his conscience. 
————— (Applause.) 

No doubt other speakers would have 
risen but for the cireumstance that the 
chairman at this point received a cable- 


Y BATHING 


gram from his chief requesting his 
immediate presence at Kiel. The 


meeting thus terminated withou’ any- 


thing very definite having been arrived 
at except renewed respect for the genius 


of the Sainte-Beuve of the House of 
Lords. 





‘The Countess of Seafield, who received a 
most cordial reception, said :—‘1 have great 
| pleasure in declaring the bazaar open, and I 
| wish it every success ’—(loud laughter).”’ 

Aberdeen Free Press. 
And they say Scotland has no sense of 
humour. 


The Daily Telegraph, describing a 


burglary at Datchet, says :— 

‘*Some sticky brown paper was discovered 
on the lawn, but the visitors succeeded in 
getting away.”’ 


It probably wasn’t sticky enough. 
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AN OLYMPIC CATECHISM. 


Question. What are the Olympic Games ? 

Answer. An athletic festival held every fourth year for 
the purpose of reviving the glories of Greece and promoting 
international friendship. 

). Are they like the ancient games of Greece ? 

A. Not much. 

Q. Have they promoted international friendship ? 

A, Not at all. There have been unfortunate incidents— 

We will not go into that. Must we take part in the 
Games ? 

A, Oh, yes. 

VY. Why? 

A, Because we are pledged. 

(). Who pledged us ? 

A, Some one. 

. Can you give me his name? 

No, but the German Emperor would be offended if 
we dia not appear at Berlin. 

Y. Has he said so? 

No, but it wouldn’t do to let the Americans win every- 
thing. 

Why not? 

Their methods, you know. 
shout and all that. 

Y. But don’t you propose to imitate these methods ? 

A. Yes. 

. Do British athletes like the Olympic Games ? 

A. No, but they must learn to like them. 

@. Why? 

A. Because of the Americans, you know, and the GERMAN 
Emperor and all that. 

. How do you propose to deal with the Americans and 
the GERMAN EMPEROR ? 

By collecting £100,000. 

. For what special purpose ? 

To discover Olympic talent; to provide champions ; 
to pay for talent and champions; to pay for trainers; to 
make it easy for champions to give up their business and 
devote themselves to athletics; to avert national disaster ; 
to restore our athletic supremacy. 

Q. Are these champions to be amateurs ? 

Certainly. 

Q. What is an amateur ? 

An amateur is one whom we do not call a pro- 
fessional. 

(. But if other people call him a professional ? 

A. That only shows their ignorance. 

Q. What is-a professional ? 

A professional is one whom we do not call an Olympic 
amateur. 

(. Thank you, that is very satisfactory. Now tell me, 
please, what is the character of the Olympic Games? Are 
ae | a recreation ? 

1. Certainly not. 
man’s life. 

Y. Why? 

A. In order to avert national disaster. 

Q. But when a professional makes them the business of 
his life ? 

A, We refuse to have 

Q. Why ? 

Because he is a professional. 
Olympic spirit. 

(). How is the Olympic spirit acquired ? 

A. By taking part in the Oly mpic Games ; by subscribing 
to the Duke of WestminsTErR’s fund; by devoting oneself to 
the discovery of champions; by advertising ; by organising 


The way they train and 


They must be made the business of a 


anything to do with him. 


He has not got the 








a boom; by promising a public reception to successful 
athletes; by paying their expenses; by— 
Isec. Then I suppose Great Britain has no athletics 

at present ? 

A. No, none of the right sort. 

Q. What is the right sort ? 

A, The sort that is inspired with the Oly mpic spirit 

QY. Does everybody like the Olympic spirit ? 

A, Yes, everybody who is anybody. 

Y. Bu ib if somebody says he dislikes it ? 

A. Then he is a crank. 

Y. What is a crank ? 

A, One who has not got the Olympic spirit. 

Q. Are the subscriptions coming in ? 

A. I refuse to answer further questions. R. C. L. 





ODE ON A WEEK-END COTTAGE. 
Two miles from a town where the road runs down 
To an olden mill and a buttressed bridge, 
And the river runs wimpling, bright and brown, 
By haunts of dragontly, kingfisher, midge, 
It stands on a bank 
And faces its flowers, 
Where the »ollyhock towers 
And rank on rank 
The lavender stalks stand single and straight ’gainst the 
shine of the stream on its flank. 





Four rooms in all, and a tiny hall, 
And a balcony raised on the river’s front 
With fishlines drying and steps that fall 
To the channel beneath where they tie the punt; 
And a pump, be sure, 
And a porch, and an arbour 
Where roses harbour 
The honey-bee’s lure, 
And a bucket for cellaret dangled deep where the current 
runs cold and pure. 


There are chub and bream in the brown mill-stream 
That leap with a swirl at the well-flung fly 
From the pool where the white weir waters cream, 
Or close to the turf-slope lurking lie. 
There is yet more sport 
When put on our mettle 
To boil the kettle 
For tea of a sort 
(Our milk ’s left under the flowers by the gate in a jug that 
is good for a quart). 
O the gold of the days when a soft heat haze 
Hushes the river and stills the trees ! 
O eves more quiet when blues and greys 
Steal down in a glamour of muted ease! 
When night’ Ss warm wings 
With peace come teeming, 
The stream slips dreaming 
Of ageless things, 
And a chub leaps plashing till silence again flows out on 
the widening rings. , 





‘Miss Laramore . . . interviewed an imposing ‘ Bobby’ on the 
subject of motor-buses . and hurried up the steep staircase to the 
top of the one he hailed for her. Once on the top she secured a seat 
directly behind the red-faced, loquacious driver and proceeded to make 
friends with him.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The last time we hired a hansom we lcoked for a nice place 
beside the driver, but he simply wouldn't talk. 
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OUT OF COMMISSION. 


Lorp Haupane (back from his lightning tour). “QUICK, TELL ME, HOW IS ENGLAND?” 
Tue Great Sean. “SPLENDID! WHY, WE’VE HARDLY HAD TIME TO MISS YOU. 
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Colonel Blastingham. ‘ Wuy THE - —— CAN'T I PLAY THIS -—— GAME?’ 
Caddie. ** You Ais’? GOT THE GOLFIN’ TEMPERATURE, Sir!”’ 
PEXNY WISE I came on. with stories of banks which had averted | 
= — But my worst fears were realised.' closure by an odd penny; with the | 
You see, there are two stations:) As the engine flies, it is, I believe,| purchasing power of the penny in 


Blackhaven Harbour and Blackhaven 
Central. The train for Ellam starts at 
the first and passes through the second. 
When I say passes through, of course 
I mean stops. Trains on the Ellam 
branch stop at all stations and between 
most of them. 


half-a-mile onward from 
Harbour to Blackhaven Central. 
we fled it might have been 
up to fifty miles, if Charles had not 
admitted after ten minutes that he did 
not know the way. Inquiry only 
served to acquaint us with unblissful 


As 


As we arrived at the Harbour Station truths. In the first place there was 
with thirty minutes to spare, Charles the river Wurzel. You have to go 
suggested walking in to the Central along the street by the Wurzel till you 
Station. ic mie to a bridge. But it must be the 

“Rey: 5 rs d. right bridge. In the second place there 


“Tt will pass the time away. lis 

‘That can automatically,’ 
[ protested. 

“It will be exercise.” 

“T’d rather do some Swedish dril! 
in the refreshment room.” 

“ 1t will save a penny.” 

*“ Charles,” I 
occupied the throne of Scotland, but | out the course. 
you cannot tempt me thus. When I| Charles remained insolently cheerful. ; 
am on my holidays I never think about | 
anything less than threepence.” | 

“Come on,” said Charles illogically. 


the cemetery. Somehow 1 had 
| known that there would be trouble with 
a cemetery. You have to walk round 
| three sides of it because the fourth side 
|is the railway, where one is prosecuted. 


be done 


pennies, their origin, history, and fu- 
ture; with great men who had sti arted | 


Blackhaven | 


anything | 


I rather expected a swinging barrel | 
and a water-jump, but apparently the} 
said, “ my forefathers | Corporation hadn't quite finished laying | 





the sixteenth century. He was just 
looking forward to the day on which 
a first-hand copy of The Times would 
be purchasable for a penny when we 
reached the Central Station, in time 
to see the Ellam train disappearing 
slowly but firmly into a tunnel. 

“Tt is true,” said Charles, “that by 


wasting time we might have got to 
Ellam two hours sooner. But you | 


must not forget that the fare from the 
Harbour Station is sevenpence, where- 





as 
There are moments when Chavles 
comes near palling. 
I strode to the booking-oflice. 
“Third single, Ellam, please,” 
wearily. ‘“ How much?” 
The clerk felt for the ticket. 
“ Ellam, Sir?” he replied. 
pence,” 


I said 


‘* Sevon- 





His conv ersation concerned itself WwW ith | “TierMoMETER Hovers Arounp 83 AND 


’ 


World, 


Pustic REVELS IN ITs Rays.’ 
Vancouver 


He fascinated me with a walking- ‘life with a penny arduously scraped | Our own thermometer sets too early for 


stick. 


together from weeks of oflice 





drudgery; ;lus to do this. 
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GOLF FOR HEROES. 


A HUGE, 


clubhouse, pointed out the secretary 
with, I fancied, a boding, rather sinister 
look. 


ous ?”’ said the secretary, a bland, 
easy-mannered, enthusiastic gen- 


grim man in tweeds, with 
the jaw of a gladiator, sombre, smould-| great favourite with 
ering eyes, and a pair of crutches, who| Mr. Henry Leacu admires it so much 
was “standing outside the granite- -built | that he has written seventeen different 





“You have played so long upon your | bull-terriers—four of them. 
rather easy local links that you seek a | Oh, so-so—moderately. 
change—something a little more trying, ‘to hole out without risk, but one needs | avalanche. 
a shade more difficult—and have heard to approach very accurately. 
that the Shadow Valley Links have |a fair test, I think, because some men | 
been laid out especially to accommodate | have an inborn dislike for dogs. 
those who like their golf made strenu-' meet that, however. 


| ber at the moment. Do you cultivate | you. 
| the pull at all ? 


| that shot just here. 


The hole is a You 


heroic golfers. 


beer about it. 
| “This is the sixth. 
igreen is well guarded. Yes, they are 


You see, the! call t 


Hardly | hole 


| 
| opini 





tleman. “Quite so; you have 
done well to come here. You must 
let me show you round the course. 
I am very proud of it—extremely 
proud. Yes, I designed it; every 
detail of the laying-out was com- 
pleted under my personal super- | 
vision. I came to the conclusion 
that, for really ambitious players, 
golf generally was too safe, sim- | 
ple, dull—trivial, in fact. But 
we are not trivial here. One’s 
nerves must be more or less in 
order if one is to play a good round | 
on the Shadow Valley Links. 
But you will see for yourself. 

“]T think we need 
much time over the first hole; E: 





yes—wasps, I said. Three nests 
-one in each bunker. When a 





not ag B 


== | 
- ~ - —/ /. Wl 
ay EN Ne 


is comparatively simple. The — i ae 
bunkers seem rather formidable?; | > ays eT) an ns 
Oh, one would hardly say that— = ~ YRS wv — ——— 
the wasps’ nest inside each of a ae ine Ke 

them makes it a tolerably inter- [=> as—. Fe, Ce Pos a 
esting hole, but hardly formid- | toe lic ulate. —__. 
able. I beg your pardon? Oh, BP ~ eS ~AS i 


r 


LAA FA 
LL" 


arn Ti SSS 
——— — gill gee 
a —<Lulld Hn . Pennants 


— Mee 2 7m ays —————* 














ball trickles into the bunker 
automatically sets into action— 
gentle and sustained action—a 
patent stirrer and poker attached to the 
nest, so that the wasps are more or 
less ready to receive the player when 
he arrives to play out. We use hornets 
at the fourth hole—it is much more 
awkward to be bunkered there. 

“This is one of the longer holes—a 
good hole. We call it the Great Surprise. 


There are no bunkers, you see. It is a 
clear fairway from tee to flag. Easier 


than the fourth, you think? Ah, but 
one has to keep straight because of the 
pitfalls. The safe fairway is only four 
yards wide. Either side of that, here 
and there—dotted about, don’t you 
know—are 

trapdoors—covered with real grass, 
of conrse. They a 





vork on the dead-fall 
principle, and contain water or tar—five 
water, six tar. Only two are staked; 
hed. possibly three. I really don’t remem- 


‘“* Now, 
PROPERLY.”’ 


concealed pitfalls, with lids | 


HORACE, STOP THAT WRIGGLING ABOUT AND WALK 


I should not advocate hydraulic 


‘straight overhead. 
snow, 
but one cannot have really heroic golf 


It is loosened by a magnetic- 
device, patented by me. 
the avalanche—up there, 
Good imitation of 
Rather expensive, 


ses 


is it not? 


without paying for it, obviously. We 
his the Excelsior Hole. Mr. P. A. 


'VaILE considers that the cliff is not 
Fierce ? | sufficiently 
It is possible correct amount of over-spin to the 


under-cut to allow the 
I begged him to play the 
for himself, “but he was of the 


on that it was hardly necessary ; 


We | he relied upon his calculations, he said. 
We provide long | | Personally I think he was wrong; we 


regularly bag our two brace a 
| month at this hole. 

| “That one with the red flag is 
|mined in every direction—in six 
| places, to be exact. We use the 
| old-fashioned black blasting pow- 
ider; we find it slightly more 
‘effective than gun-cotton. It is 
fatal to slice there. Mr. Bernarp 
Darwin thinks it is a very 
amusing hole. He wrote quite 
| airily about it. 

| “But you must not imagine 
| that we have neglected the ladies, 

| We are not so ungallant as that, 
I hope. Indeed, no. Upon the 
tenth and sixteenth greens are a 
{number of small holes of de- 
jcidedly menacing appearance. 
| Round about these are sprinkled 
| baited mouse-traps and rat-traps. 
This is for the moral effect. If 
a lady makes a bad putt a circuit 
is completed and an electric cur- 
rent causes a number of mice to 
pop fiercely in and out of the 
‘holes. We have found it very 
‘successful. We use snakes also 
—sparingly, curled up in certain 
of the holes. The size of the 
hole, of course, is a draw-back. 
One rather leans to rattlesnakes ; 


steel rakes, so that a badly play ed ball| the sudden ringing of their rattles would 


san be raked out of the bull-terrier| 
zone. One forfeits the hole in that) 
case, naturally. You see some | 
finest approaching in the world at 


ably. 


of the} large. 
thoug 


test the composure of a putter admir- 


Unfortunately rattlesnakes run 
A pity; but I am giving some 
tht to the point, and hope soon to 


this hole. Oh, yes, they are safely} overcome the little difficulty. 
fastened; each dog can only work “Of course, the idea is really in its 


within the limits of its string—unless 
the string snaps. The posts flimsy ? 
Oh, I don’t know. Do you think so? 
We have had no complaints. (Ah, 
Cerberus, old boy; there you are. 
Down, sir; the gentleman is not yet 
a member.) Don’t mind him; he’s 
a little petulant to-day. 

“ Now, this is really chic, the twelfth. | hospi 
The green is under the cliff, as yousee.| “I 
One positively must play a good shot 
here; a slovenly stroke is sharply pun- 
ished. Put your ball anywhere but on 
the green and an avalanche falls upon 


have 


rathe 





infancy. 
much at first. 
golf r 
We welcome suggestions, too. 


absently, 


plete,” 
perhaps, though probably it is merely 
an oversight on your part. 
be expensive, I fear.” 


You must not expect too 
It is not easy to make 
eally heroic, but we shall improve 
If you 
an idea at any time-——” he spoke 
musingly, his ~ eyes fixed 
r vacantly on a building close by 


which looked ominously like a cottage 


tal. 
think you have it all very com- 
Isaid. ‘“ But there is one thing, 


It would 
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Motorist. 


‘© WHy DON'T YOU LOOK AFTER THAT CHILD?’’ 


Mihi 


a 


Elder Girl. 





“Mr! 


Wuy, SHE 


DON'T BELONG TER ME.”’ 








His face lighted up. 
he ‘enquired. 
‘An automatic earthquake, or even 
a pneumatic volcano.” 
He beamed. 


“Oh, glorious!”” he said; “we 
will have both. Forgive me, I must 


telephone to our chief engineer at 
once. This will delight some of our 
members.” 

He hurried into the clubhouse. 

The grim person with the crutches 
hobbled » up. 

“How do you like the course?” he 
asked, 

“Oh, very fine, very fine,” I said. 
“T am just going to get my clubs.” 

It was fearfully annoying to discover 
that I had left them in London—two 
hundred miles south—and, as I am not 
at my best with new or strange clubs, 
there was nothing for it but to come 
home for them. It was during the 
train journey that I strained my back 


—which, of course, put golf out of the 


question for a long time. 








Commercial Candour. 
From a time-table advertisement : 


‘*N—— prives away Nervy Symptoms. 
Gives Powrr of Brain ‘arid Body. Lraves 
#RHIND Irritability, 
a Hysteria,. Sle« tenets eke.” 


« And that is?"’! 
| 


| 


Indigestion, Rheum: utisin, i 


THE 


PRUDE’'S PROGRESS. 
Our Jane till very lately, 
By high ambitions swayed, 
Was serious and stately, 
An academic maid. 
She -shunned-the Russian ballet, 
She studied Roman law 
Admired Professor RALEIGH 
And looked askance at SHAw. 
But now she dotes on mumming, 
Her books away are hurled— 
Jane's rapidly becoming 
A woman of the world. 


Despising frocks and fashion, 
She solemnly had vowed 
To shun the tender passion 
And flee the madding crowd. 
Desipere in loca ; 
She had entirely banned, 
And meant to live on cocoa 
And potted meat, or canned. 


But now she’s given up slumming, 


Her hair is waved and ecurled— 
Jane's rapidly becoming 
A woman of the world. 


Time was when on the Army 

She looked with deep disdain ; 
Her views were all school-marmy, 

She only worshipped brain. 
With apathy impartial 

She viewed all sons of Mars, 


And was so anti-martial 


As to despise Jack Tars. 
But now her heart goes drumming 
Whene’er a flag ’s unfurled— 
Jane's rapidly becoming 
A woman of the world. 


Jane’s sense of the artistic 
Was formerly austere, 
The waltz was too hubristic 
For her fastidious ear ; 
A florid cavatina 
Oppressed her soul with blight, 
While Bach and PALESTRINA 
She studied with delight. 
But now she's always strumming 
The tunes to which she’s 
twirled— 
In short she’s fast becoming 
A woman of the world. 


This wholesale transformation 
Her serious friends deplore, 
And yet her fascination 
Is greater than before. 
So, if she took to flying 
In some outlandish dress, 
I feel there ’s no denying 
I'd have to acquiesce. 
For Jane's kept all things hum- 
ming, 
Since, totally ungirled, 
She started on becoming 
A woman of the world. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.” 

Tue production of Joseph and his 
Brethren—a play in four Acts by MosEs 
and Louis N. Parker—marks (I am 
told) an epoch in theatrical history, 
the Bible being recognised henceforward 
as fit material for the English stage. 
This recognition may take a load off 
the minds of actor-managers, pro- 
ducers and playwrights, but it leaves 
me cold. My temperature, however, 
being a matter of no public interest I 
will not dwell upon it, but, instead, 
will try to find the reason for the en- 
thusiasm of the faculty. 

The story of Joseph is known to 
everybodys Itis a simple story enough; 
and though the method which Joseph 
adopts to reveal himself to his brothers 
when they come to Egypt for corn has 
more than a touch of the 
theatre about it, yet, told in 
simple Biblical language, 
its very naiveté makes _its 
appeal. Thestory of Zuleika 
is known chiefly to Mr. 
Parker. JZuleika, having 
marked Joseph as her prey 
from the moment when she 
bought him for twenty 
shillings at the pit’s mouth, 
played thescorned villainess 
so thoroughly that twelve 
years later she was still 
plotting to stab him by 
the hand of another. Not 
unnaturally her husband 
Potiphar was there to over- 
hear the plot (for it is 
unthinkable that so good a 
plot should not be overheard by some- 
one), and Zuleika’s eyes were put out 
to the aceompaniment of a thrilling 
scream and the fall of the curtain on 
Act IV., Scene 3. 

Very well; now call Joseph by any 
other Jewish name—Jimnah, say; 
imagine that the story of Jimnah was 
also invented by an Englishman, and 
let us all go to see the great Eastern 
production Jimnah and Zuleika in 
four Acts by Louis N. Parker. What 
would be the result? Well, of course, 
the play would not have a chance. 
Not all the skill of Mr. JoserH Harker 
(scenery), Mr. Aponur Scxmip (music), 
Mr. Percy Macqvoip (costumes), and 
Sir Hersert Tree (overseer) could 
save so absurd a melodrama. 

So perhaps that explains the enthu- 
siasm of the profession. 


Probable 
success as Jacob, a mere boy of one hundred an 
tempted to portray METHUSELAH. 


, Biblical story; it could never stand 
on its own merits 
any evil effect on the spectator, that it 
ould oilend the most susceptible, | do 





Joseph and} 
his Brethren will be a success, but it} 
will be a success because it rests upon 


That it can have | 


though the] four different plays. 


not believe for a moment ; First, the play 


Censor apparently has believ ed so for! as the author writes it and as he means 
years. But, on the other hand, I do| it to be. Second, the play as the pro- 
not see that it is going to do any good! ducer imagines the author means it to 
—either to the stage or to the public. | be, and as, accordingly, he decides to 
Yet it may have this effect; it may | produce it; possibly a better play, 
send people to the Bible to see how|but anyhow quite a different one. 
much of the story comes from Genesis | Thirdly, the play as rehearsed by the 
and how much from Mr. Parker. And!actors, when each character is re- 
having read the story of Josep they) interpreted by a new mind; again, it 
may “stray backward or forward a)/may be, a better play, but again a 
little. If they stray backward they | | different one. But what, you ask, is 
may come to this verse— the fourth play? The fourth play, 
“And Jacob served seven years Pe eo Mr. BENNETT, is the play of the 
Rachel; and they seemed unto him but} opening night—the play in which for 
a few days, for the love he had to her.” | the first time an audience collaborates. 
Then at least they will understand| And it was the fourth Adored One 
the difficulties of a collaboration in| which went wrong. 
which one author writes like this and| This is simply to say that the audi- 
the other like Mr. Parker. ‘ence was not in the right mood for it. 
Joseph was excellently played by; What was meant for fantasy was con- 
Mr. Greorce Retrex, and as Jacob, ; sidered as comedy and rejected as mis- 
placed farce. It was, as 
I have said, BArrie’s own 
fault for starting too well. 
He opened the evening with 
The Will, a serious comedy 
of-real people, finely con- 
ceived and finely worked 
out. In this atmosphere 
began the First Act of The 
Adored One, and it too 





plane of highcomedy. True, 
there was some talk about 
® murderess coming to 


about nobody thinking much 
: ‘ of a murder nowadays, but 
appearance of Sir HERBERT TREE if, oe of his we didn’t take it very seri- 
x, he should be ously. 
Leonora announced that she 
Sir Herpert Tree had-a small part |was the murderess; that she had pushed 
which gave him no difficulty: But I]amanout of arailway carriage and killed 
was most taken with Judah and Simeon, | him because he objected to having the 
and particularly Judah. Mr. Husert| window shut—her excuse being that 
CARTER made the first scene extra-|her little girl had a cold. And when 
ordinarily lifelike, and his delivery ofjall her friends had agreed that the 
that fine speech from the forty-fourth | excuse was sufficient and the incident 
chapter of Genesis was a triumph. Tin itself trivial, there was a wildly 
don’t know what authority Mr. Parker fantastic trial, which resulted in her 
has for making Simeon the villain of acquittal. 
the piece, but Mr. H. A. Saintspury| I have not tried to do justice to the 
gave him something more than the/fun of the trial scene; to the delight- 
ordinary Adelphi touch. fully absurd behaviour of judge, counsel, 
witnesses and jury, all in love with 
“THE WILL” Leonora; to Mrs. Parrick CAMPBELL’S 
AND adorable conduct in the dock— her 
“Tue Aporep Over.” bewilderment at the necessity for a 
I have now had twelve hours in trial, and her repeated “ I just pushed 
which to wonder what went wrong at him out; my little girl had a cold” 
the Duke of York’s on the first night, | her explanation of the different. kinds 
and I have come to the conclusion that of colds her children had; her con- 
it was Sir J. M. Barriz’s own fault. fidential smiles to the jury, and her 
He started too well. | discussion with one of them as to the 
Mr. Arnotp Bennett has been ex- best soil for roses; her subjugation of 
plaining lately what happens to a play the warder whom she made hold her 
between its conception and its pro- wool for her; all this was delightful. 
| duction. According to him it is rea‘ly But, as I say, the audience was not 











started delightfully on the | 


dinner, and some nonsense | 


And then suddenly 
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ready for it. Having expected real life, 
it was bewildered by this. True, 
Sir J. M. Barrie tried to let us down 
gently at the end by making the Judge 
tell Leonora that she was really only 
a legend—a legend of the dear old- 
fashioned women, of their incon- 
sequence, and of the adoration men 
paid to it—but it was then too late; 
the fourth play had gone wrong. 

I do not presume to tell Sir JAMEs 
_how to write plays; but as one of the 
audience, and therefore (according to 
Mr. Bennett) one of his collaborators, I 
would tell him how he could have 
helped us to do our share better. He 
once wrote a joyful little story about 
the murder of an editor; it was called, 
Pettigrew’s Dream, or something of the 
sort. I may have the name of the man 
wrong, but I am right in saying that it 
was described as a dream. Now, if the 
First Act of The Adored One remained 
as it is, with this exception, that, in- 
stead of Leonora confessing to a murder, 
there were merely some talk of a 
murder which had happened; if the 
Second Act were a dream—Rattray’s 
dream that Leonora had committed the 
murder and that after an absurdly 
fantastic trial she was acquitted ; and if, 
in the Third Act (for one Act is all that 
is wanted for the trial) the parable were 
explained, and the contrast shown be- 
tween the Leonora type of woman and 
the modern woman, why then the 
collaboration of the audience would 
leave nothing for regret, and T’he Adored 
One would be the splendid success that 
it ought to be. 

I say “ ought to be,” chiefly because 
it. is so full of good Barrie, but partly 
because it is so full also of adorable 
Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL. M. 








OUR INSECT FRIENDS. 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—I have been 
recently delighted to read—in the 
London Letter of one of our leading 
newspapers—a statement with regard 
to glow-worms which should not be 
allowed to escape notice. “A well- 
known Member of Parliament,” says 
the writer, “informed me some time 
ago that he was constantly in the 
habit of using a number of these 
luminous insects in his nursery in place 
of the ordinary night-light.” 

May I say, without undue vanity, 
that it is many years since I first be- 
gan to make a study of the practical 
efficiency of insects, and that I have 
found them of use to me in a great 
variety of ways? I have myself kept 
a tame glow-worm for some months 
which has rendered me splendid service 
as a bicycle lamp. It has proved far 
superior to acetylene in penetrating fog, 
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‘JAMES, DO LOOK AT THESE LOBELIAS! 
SHOULD HAVE WATERED THEM.”’ 


‘““T’aIN’T OI NOT WARTERIN’ ’EM, YE KNOW, Mum; 


DRIED ’EM UP, THAT ’S WHAT ‘TIS. 


THEY ’RE QUITE PARCHED, POOR THINGS. 


AW ia 


You 


IT’S THIS ERE DROUGHT AS ’AS 








and it is only necessary to attach a 
lettuce to the handle-bars for the little 
object to settle down and make itself at 
home. 

But it is not only in luminous 
insects that I have enjoyed marked 
success. The wasp is a valuable ally. 
When leaving one’s house locked up 
for the holidays no form of burglary 
protection is more effective than a 
wasps’ nest attached to the sash of 
each of the downstairs windows. A 
scorpion, by the way, may be used for 


|the same purpose, suspended from the 


blind-cord by the tail. 


I am at present engaged upon the| 


education of a colony of ants. Ants 
are, of course, not capable of lifting 
really heavy weights, unless they are 


employed in inconvenient numbers, but 
'I have found them admirable for doing 
all manner of little odd messages about 
‘the house, and they are always ready 
ito bring me a stamp, an envelope or a 
‘cigarette. In conclusion, in my capacity 
of Secretary to the Society for the 
_ Employment of Insects, may I tender 
‘my thanks to the M.P. in question for 
‘indirectly bringing this important 
matter to the public notice ? 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CLEGG 
(Hon. Sec. Soc. E.I.). 





' Tt is stated that the new building will be 
the first of its kind, and we hope may remain 
so for an indefinite period.’’—The Builder, 


lt will. 
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Short-sighted Old Lady (gazing with horror at bathers). “ Wett, IF THOSE ARE THE NEW SKIRTS WE HUAR SO MUCH ABOUT, 
NOTHING WILL INDUCE ME TO WEAR ONE.”’ 
CHARIVARIA has been praising Scotsmen and re- | to the British Government as a man- | 
° 


“ArTer, cutting- through a thick 
baulk of timber, she buried her nose in 


the cement wall.’”’ No, this was not 
Mrs. Panxuursr. It was «a German 
submarine which collided with the; 


harbour wall at Heligoland. 


It is announced -that. Mr. > Kerr 
Harvie is going to hold a meeting in 
Dublin. Won’t someone tell us, as a 
change, when Mr. Keir Haronie is not 
going to hold a meeting? 


Two goldfinches, we are told, regu- 
larly visit Totland Bay to feed their 


, four young in their nest in the middle 


lofa battery. 


| have 


Spies ! 


“Tt is understood,” says a euler 
telegram, “that the British, Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian Embassies 


received instructions to lend 
diplomatic support to the Bulgarians 
during the negotiations with Turkey.” 
“ Loan oft loses both itself and friend,” 


| seems to be an appropriate quotation. 


The- Hon. A. P. McNan, the 


Sas 


katehewan Minister of Public Works, '! 


questing them to come in thousands to| eater and to the Union Government as | 

Saskatchewan. ‘Our country,” he}a hywna.~ Mr. Crark, another town | 

added, “is not nearly broken up yet.” |councillor (who, by the way, has been 

Is this the way to lure a peaceable Scot | arrested), -has-disagreed with him, and 
from his home? | has said that the Union Government is 

; | more like a common ass..We deprecate | 

-Mr. WrsTMORLAND, a motor-cyclist, | these zoological amenities of contro- 


has climbed Skiddaw on his machine.| versy. Even the common ass has his 
We welcome this movement for bringing | feelings. 








the counties of England more closely | 
together. Appropriately enough, Mr. | 
WESTMORLAND Was accompanied by | 
Mr. Drivkatt. The name opens up| 
glorious possibilities. 


The Return to Eden. 


‘Mrs. Combe—a most chic gown of two 
coloured cinnamon fronds cleverly put to- 
gether.’’— Times of Ceylon. 


Pretty, but—you know whiat people are. 


The Inverness own Council: has 
been talking of holding a baby-show. | ee 
It was suggested that some of the 
babies might be left on the Council's! 


The bride, who was given away by her 
father, was trimmed with handsome lace."’ 


Hull Daily Mail. 


: M2. wo india , - ' a1’ 
hands for good. Surely this would be [his is worse than Mrs. Compr’s 
taking too literally the good old name Costume. ——-— 


of City Fathers. | |. | 


| At about 12.30 p.m. today tram car No. 15, 


8 | driven by W D Francis, while going to Grand- 
* All Round Idleness” is the heading | pass, collided with a little urchin at New Moor 

, . ’ . . | Stree arge cr ; rithere shiefly 
of a Stock Exchange article in a con- | Street. A large crowd soon gathered—ch 


‘ary. All s ~e busi ee ae | consisting of Moors—and it was found that the 
temporary. All square business 1S Wha) foot-board had struck the lad’s head, fortu- 
ve really want. 


nately only-cracking the head slightly.”’ 
Ceylon Observer. 

“Tut, tut, hard-boiled,” said the con- 

ductor, and rang has bell. 





Mr. Wave, a town councillor of 
Germiston, South Africa, has referred 
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like a flash. I saw then that it must 
THE PURPLE DRAGON. have been inspiration that had sent me 
I suppose it is not once in two years into the sale-room that afternoon, to 
that I drop into an auction room, but encounter a treasure for which I had 
when I do go I invariably make a fool , ransacked Europe (more or less) in vain. 
of myself. It is a queer coincidence. | The auctioneer was letting off some of 
Ursula, my dear wife, is the sweetest-| his usual patter about rare old Oriental 
tempered woman in the world, but if; porcelain, but this didn’t concern me. 
there is one thing that does provoke} 1 had seen in an instant what the thing 
her more than another, it is quite}really was—the long-sought fellow to 
certain to be the thing that I have been | Uncle Dick’s purple dragon. 
doing, or leaving undone, when I return| You can fancy if I was excited or not. 
from an auction. The other dragon, the mate (if I may 
The other day, however, I thought |so express myself) of this one, had been 
myself safe. To begin with, my presence |a present to Ursula from her uncle at 
at the sale was partly accidental. Nojour wedding; and for years we had 
one having sent me there, there were| tried to find its companion. The thing 
no commissions that I could exceed or| had at last begun to get on Ursula’s 
coveted bargains that I could let slip—|nerves, so much so that I had heard 
matters in which I had often been | her express actual distaste for our lonely 
proved liable to error. I had been away | monster, and even a wish to destroy it. 
from home for three weeks, and having | But of course now it would be different. 
an hour to wait at our market town |It appears to be a rule about china that | 
owing to the breakdown of the car that|two horrors make a beauty; I don’t} 
should have met me, I was strolling| profess to understand these matters 
about at a loose end, when I saw the} myself, but I have observed this. 
sale going on, and went in. That I} SolIbegantobid. One of the reasons 
think clearly shows that for what|for my dislike of auctions is that they 
followed I was not personally to blame.|make me nervous. I can never hear 
Anyhow, it seemed at first as though I| my own voice naming a figure without 
were in luck. I hadn’t been inside the| the sensation of going extremely white 
place five minutes before the man in|about the lips. Whether I do so really 
shirt-sleeves began carting round some- | or not is another matter; I have never 












Edwin, ‘‘Ou, MOTHER, LOOK AT THOSE NAUGHTY MEN QUARRELLING. WHY DON’T THE BIG 








thing that caught and held my attention, been able to see. But I feel like it, 








MAN LET THE LITTLE ONE HAVE IT?” 

















Also the backs of my hands tingle. 
Thus it requires a considerable exercise 
of courage on my part to bid at all. 

“Now then, gentlemen,” said the 
auctioneer, ‘‘make a start. For this 
valuable piece of genuine old Eastern 
ware. What offers to commence? 
Shall I say fifteen guineas ? Only fifteen 
guineas for this exceptionally a 

« Five,” said a stout man, immediately 
below the table. (‘ This,” I thought, 
“is excellent; I shall get it dirt 
cheap !”’) 

The auctioneer rewarded him with a 
smile of encouragement. ‘Thank you, 
Sir. Five guineas I am bid. Five 
guineas for this—I beg your pardon, 
Sir, pounds. Five pounds only. What 
improvement on five pounds?” 

He looked round the company, and 
his eye caught mine. Possibly my lips 
moved, but I am uncertain ; at all events 
some subtle telepathy seemed to have 
been established between us. “Six 
pounds,” said the auctioneer (though 
how he knew is a mystery). “Six 
pounds offered.” 

“ Seven,” said the stout man. 

“Eight,” said the auctioneer, after 
another glance at me. 

“Ten,” said the stout man, who was 
apparently a dealer. | 

“Eleven.” This was a travesty of | 








my own voice, raised for the first time. 
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sucking a 
gloomily. 
at all. 
| ‘Come now, gentlemen,” repeated 
| the auctioneer. ‘“ This is simply giving 
| it away. Eleven pounds for one of the 
| most exquisite examples of the best 
period of Oriental art. You'll be sorry 
| tor it afterwards. Eleven pounds only 
Lam bid. Going at eleven pou ” 
“Twenty,” snapped the stout man. 
But my blood was raised. 

“ Twenty-five,” I said quite calmly 
| and clearly. The pricking in my hands 
had ceased. 
round, and I could feel that they were 
impressing my features upon 
memory, perhaps so as to tell their 
children afterwards. I returned their 
gaze with the impersonal regard 
of Royalty or people who open | 
bazaars. It was a great moment. | 
“Any advance on twenty-five 
pounds?” said the auctioneer ; 
but it was obvious from the first 
that there would not be. The! 
stout man had pocketed his 
pencil and turned away. “ For 
the last time, only, twenty-five 
pounds. Going, going, gone!’ 
‘The hammer fell. I had con- 
quered. 

The price of victory was pos- 
sibly a trifle stiff; but as it 
| happened I had the precise sum ' 

in gold in my pocket. Thus 
there were no delaying form- 
| alities. The precious object (a 
| phrase apt in more senses than 
| one) was wrapped up and! 
handed to me. I will not} 
linger over my emotions upon} 


pencil and 
No one else bid anything 





day. 


termined during it to say'— 
nothing about my purchase to Ursula, 
but to find some secret occasion to 


install the new arrival in the once} 
lonely cabinet, and await her delight at | 


' discovering it. There is often an art 
in the actual making of a gift that 
enhances its value tenfold. 

Ursula met me in the hall. “I’m 
so sorry you had to wait for the car,” 
she said sympathetically. 
known, you might have looked in at 
the Hambletons’ sale.” 

I decided that after all I would not 


= 
Silence followed. The stout dealer was | 


She interrupted me 
i bubble of excitement. 
it was!” she cried. 


“ Twenty-five pounds,” I said. 
meditating course it’s a lot of money, but 


r Of! > Tur » Ara! 
” BROWN BABIES. 
with a delightful | [‘* Brown Babies *' is the English for the 
“ T should think | name of @ certain ‘Indian village. ] 
“Twenty-five | THERE’ 








Several persons looked: 


their! 


THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE 
(8 p..—10 miles from the nearest inn. 
They hare not exchanged a word for the last hour.) 


“If you'd | 


pounds! How simply too splendid!! 
And for a thing that I'd: got to hate | 
the very sight of ! When Major Hamble- | 
ton let me put it into their sale, I never | 
thought it would fetch a penny more 
ithan ten.” After a pause she added, | 
“T can’t help feeling, dearest, that who- | 
| ever bought it was rather carried away!” | 

“That,” I said placidly and without | 
the quiver of an eyelid, “is the whole | 
object of an auction.” 

So the rule had held good, after 
all. We received our cheque, which | 
amounted to twenty-three pounds odd, | 
in the course of a week; and Ursula| 





ee 


he} aad vid t tel 2 The Tired One. ‘Ou, I wisH you WOULD STOP THINKING 
the homeward ride. 1aQ e-| apour DINNER.” 


has not yet ceased to marvel at such 
good fortune. The net result of the 
transaction is that she has had two new 
frocks—to say nothing of lunch at the 
Savoy, and a matinée 
possess (hidden under the bed in my 
dressing-room)-a rare old Oriental vase, 
for which no reasonable offer will be 
refused. 








**People are asking why Trish farmers do 
not raise more onions than they do. There is | 
no country where better onions can be raised, | 


They wriggle and roll in the sun. 


ON A WALKING-TOUR 
It has been a long 


and that 1, That scrimmage ard squirm in the sun. 


J. M: S. | 

Two extracts from The Irish Tnade- | 

| pendent : | 
“CHAMPION WALL JUMP t 


s a stir in the village, a rattle 
Of looms in the tumble-down huts, 
A tramping of humpty-backed cattle 
That plod through the dust and the 
_. ruts; j 
For it’s sev'n o' the morn ahd there's ! 
work to be done, | 
But the tiny brown babies, the shiny 
brown babies, 


Above them the kestrels are wheeling, 
Beside them the buffaloes stare, 

And a red-eyed old pi-dog is stealing 
As near as he possibly dare ; 

They may wheel, they may stare, but 

they know they must-shun 

| Those metry. brown babies, 

those berry: brown babies 

| That tumble and turn inthe sun. 


+ 





| The fat little mynas are hopping, 
| - The lizards are darting for 
| *-_ glee, 
| And a big, blue chameleon ’s 
popping 
Round the trunk of a tamarind 
tree ; | 
| There's a spirit of joy in the day 
that's begun, 
And the crowing brown 
babies, those knowing 
brown babies, : 
'They twitter and twist in the | 
sun. 


|In the breezes the palm-trees 
: | are swaying, 
| 





A cocoanut falls with a thud, | 
By the creek little monkeys aue | 
| playing 

Ridiculous games in the mud ; 
Tis carnival madness, 'tis fairy-land 
fun, 

And it’s thanks to the babies, the 

pranks of the babies 








Mr. Joux M'Morran's Joun B........ ae 


“CURRENT CRICKET. 





and we import no less than 12,000 annually, BEST 


yostpone the pleasure. “As a matter 
] 


INDIVIDUAL 


FEATS. 


at a ecst of £60,C00 per year.”’ 


of fact,’ I said, ‘I did.” 

Ursula looked interested. 
brave of you!” she exclaimed. “I 
suppose you didn’t happen to see what 
the purple dragon fetched?” So she 
must have known, and not dared in my 
absence to try for it. Obviously the 
time was come when such wifely duty 
should be rewarded. 1 leant back 
care lessty. 


“ How | 


! 

| Cork County Eagle. Mr. Joun M'’Morran’s Jouxn B 
£5 an onion is of course only the price We are glad to call attention — to | 
of the hot-house variety. An ordinary the extraordinary versatility ‘of Mr. | 
young onion can frequently be picked M’Morran’s horse. 
| up for as little as fifteen shillings. | 7 Sk ; 
| A Strand bookseller's advertisement : 

‘© * Misti’: 1/- net. Guy de Maupassant's 
latest volume of short stories.”’ 





‘Girl's nearly new cycle; age about ten 
years."’—Adrt. an ‘* Western Daily I’ress.”" 
We should like something just the But we are saving, up our money for 

least bit newer. the appearance of Bauzac’s new waied 
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SLINGING IT ABOUT. 
Pxuain Worps To PoLiceMEN. 

(In the gentle manner of Mr. ARNOLD 
WuiteE in “ The Daily Express.’’) 
WE have got them on therun. Their 

hair is on end, great clammy beads of 

sweat are on their brows, and with the 
light of panic in their eyes they are 
sprinting for the horizon; they are 
fleeing before their doom—the muddied 

Ministers who have torn the Constitu- 

tion into shreds, despoiled the Church, 

sung psalms while they wallowed in the 
slime of speculation, insulted the Kine, 
and sent up the price of bacon. 

And with them is the Editor of The 
Dictator. The Editor of The Dictator 
is an accomplished writer, but he has 
dared to oppose his faint-hearted 
counsels to the clarion call of the men 
who wield the bludgeon, and who exult 
fiercely at the sound of their horrific 
weapons beating the air. When I told 
him last week that his politics were 
pig-wash, he attempted no reply. He 
too has donned his running-shorts and 
is showing a clean pair of heels to the 
advancing host. But the heels of 
Ministers are far from clean. They are 
befouled with thick mud. There is mud 
all over their traitorous bodies, and they 
shall stick in it all the days of their life. 

In previous articles I showed how 
the Separation Bill, if passed into law, 
would split the Army and the Navy. 
This week we have to consider its no 
less cataclysmic effect upon the police 
force. The finest thing in boots is a 
British policeman, fixed and rooted in 
the determination to preserve the peace. 
Shall these stout souls be ordered to 
trample upon the inalienable rights of 
the Ulstermen, to coerce them into sub- 
mitting to govern themselves? I do 
not know a single policeman who would 
not rather swallow his truncheon than 
apply it to the heads of men, women and 
children who are fighting for the price- 
less heritage bestowed upon them by 
the Act of Union. In Ulster, they tell 
me, even the infants are in arms. And 
why? Because they know that Home 
Rule has in store for them convulsions 
more terrifying than any of the natural 
ills their tender flesh is heir to, and 
because the stench of the Ministerial 
slime-pits has turned their stomachs. 
Shall the knee of the British policeman 
be pressed into their innocent backs ? 
Calmly and dispassionately I say that 
the very thought is a shrieking outrage 
upon all instincts of decency, and that 
the feet of any policeman who for one 
moment harboured it would be a dis- 
grace to their leather. 

The temper of the force is one of the 
most vital factors to be reckoned with 
in any consideration of this stupendous 
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Brother. ‘‘ WHAT DID YOU SAY TO THAT OLD CHAP JUST NOW?”’ 
Sister. ‘‘I ONLY THANKED HIM FOR PICKING UP. MY BAG.’’ 


Brother. ‘‘ My DEAR GIRL, YOU MUST LEARN NOT TO BE SO BEASTLY GRATEFUL. IT’S 
NOT DONE NOWADAYS.”’ 








subject. What does Mr. McKenna} man and his multitudinous affinities. 
know about the police he is supposed} If the cooks of England are willing 
to have under his control? He has a/that the burly arm of the law, which 
slight superficial knowledge of the has so often essayed the circle of their 
manipulation of processions and the) waists, shall be laid upon the shoulders 
cost of helmets; but of the soul of the of the most loyal of His Majesty’s 
police he knows no more than my |subjects, then in Heaven’s name let the 
aunt’s tomcat. If he imagines that} Kine sign, and let the cooks stew in 
this patriotic body of men is going to! their own juice. But everybody who 
stoop to the dirty work of running in is not a victim of the verbal staggers 
Ulstermen, the doors of Colney Hatch | (like the Editor of The Dictator) knows 
are yawning to receive him. that the goddesses of the kitchen will 
There are some delicately nurtured | not allow this atrocity, and it is this 
people (such as the Editor of Zhe knowledge that makes the faces of our 
Dictator)—men who put on a clean|muckrake Ministers turn ghastly pale 
collar every morning and dress for) beneath their coating of mud. 
dinner—who say that the Kixe should | (And so on.) 
sign the abominable Separation Bill, 
and who would thus wash their finniky ‘« While playing in the roadway at Compton, 
hands of the consequences. The poli-| Gookham, a Farnham angler states that he 
ticians who would thus stand calmly | hooked a tortoise about 6in. long.’’ 
by and see the Empire dynamited are Portsmouth Daily Post. 
reckoning without the British police-| But then anglers say anything. 
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| you may be sure that a definite persona | a loss. “I have nothing to do with 
A PERSONALITY. would have emerged to abuse me for) trains. My business is with passen- 
Axy lawyer will elaborate to you, if doing it so badly. Why then, as I put) gers.” 
you will let him, the root idea of it to the inspector at Cheltenham “ But what are you?” I asked. 


companies. When he explains that 
the principle is the creation of a new 
persona, which the company 
distinct from the individuals it com- 
prises, you will look very knowing, 
murmur, “Ah, yes, of course,’”’ and 
wonder privately whether the speaker 
himself sees any sense in the words he 
using. It is not till you come to 
pick a quarrel with a company that 
you realize the soundness of the 
lawyer's observations and discover how 
elusive is this persona of the company, 
and how little it has to do with the 
individual persone upon whom you 
endeavour to tix the blame. 

Our back-to-work train was already 
half-an-hour late at Exeter, yet there 
was no single person I could get hold 
of and say, * You've done this; what 
in thunder do you mean by it?” 
There were only innumerable porters 


is as 


is 


and ticket collectors, guards and a 
| bookstall boy unanimous upon one 


} COM!IAS., 


subject, that nothing would induce the 


train, once having started, to stop 
again before it got to Cheltenham. 


“Next stop, Chitnm!” 
getting more heated and determined 
about it every time. But even on this 
point they were wrong, wrong by about 
twenty-five full-stops and as many 
They had reckoned without 
the signals, and signals at holiday time 
do not believe in too much rush. My 


they repeated, 


| carriage happening to stop opposite a 


} 
| 


been the other 


signal-box, 1 took the opportunity to 
go into the matter with its occupant. 
‘You ought,’ I told him, “to be 
ashamed yourself, carrying on like 
this.” 


Atfably but 


finally he explained that 


he was not to blame. The explana- 
tion was dull and familiar; I do not 
repeat it. 

The guard walked along the track in 
order to join in our conversation. I 
tried him. ‘ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” I told him. The guard 


} 


his defence ready and gave it 
smilingly. “As the engine - driver 
appears to be unoccupied,” I continued, 
“you might just ask him to step this 
way and he 


also had 


ear what I think of him.” 

Old Bill?” said the guard. “ Why, 
anxious to get home to his 
supper as any of us. You can’t blame 


he’ > us 


5 


the deuce can I blame?” 


If it had 


way on and the Com- 


You what I mean? 


sce 


| pany had been employing me to do a 


| job tor th iem at 


the price of 18s. 34 


d., 


eventually, why shouldn't such a one 
be put forward for me to abuse? 

The inspector (having disclaimed 
liability) assured me that the Com- 
pany's one object in existence was to 
give satisfaction. 

“ Bah!” 
in a book). 

The inspector could only 
that at Birmingham, 
modities are to be had, including 
Railway Magnates in top hats, I might 
get what I wanted. With no 
confidence I waited for Birmingham 
and a top hat. “ Now, Sir,” said I, at 
last. having cornered an overdressed 
official, “I trust that you are heartily 
ashamed of yourself.” 


suggest 


He regarded me calmly. ‘“ You 
refer,” he suggested, “to the lateness 


of which 1 have already 
+“ 


of this train, 
heard some mention ‘ 
“T do indeed,” I cried bitterly. 
He looked as one about to fight, but 
on second thoughts he seemed to 
appreciate the depth of my feelings 


and to decide upon another attitude. | 
“ that | 


“T can only say,” he declared, 
I am very, very sorry about it.” 


' 
“It is no good your being sorry,” 1} 


sniffed. “I desire to find the person 
who is to blame and make him sorry.” | 

He blushed ; he appeared very nearly 
to weep. “I,” said he, “I am to 
blame.” 


I was at first incredulous, but being 


assured on the point, I told him in 
what opinion I held him, what course 
I proposed to adopt with regard to 
him, 
overtake him, when, reported, disgraced 
and dismissed, 
broken into the outer darkness. It was 
a five minutes’ speech, but the pleasure 


of it was ample compensation for the} ,,- ‘ , 
. I I | When handkerchiefs a hen disclose 


suffering of many hours. 

Upon being assured that I had dealt | 
with the subjec t in all its many aspects, 
my friendly enemy asked me if there 
was anything els? he could do for me. 

‘Tell me,” said I pleasantly, for I 
was now, if exhausted, on good terms 
with the world again, “how came you| 
to make the train behave so 
How, I mean, do you influence 
movements one way or the other?” 

“IT?” he queried. “I?” 

“Yes, you. Without prejudice, what | 
exactly have I been reprimanding you | 
for? What was it which neither the| 
jsignalman, guard, engine-driver 
inspector could do to expedite the train, 


but which you could have done but did | 
| Lo, the poor Indian is not so poor 2 
said he, at| 


not do?” 
“T expedite the train?” 





said I (I had seen the word | 


where all com- | 


great | 


} an 


|downeast when 


and what end I hoped would | 


| When from the magic kettle’s spout 
he crept solitary and} 


bac ily | 
its 
' 
| SHE 


nor | 


“Tho Responsible Official,”” he said. 

“ But what are you employed to do?” 
I pressed. 

“To listen, mostly.” 

“ Speaking quite te schnically, 
“what are you for? 

“To blame,” he said. 
be blamed.” 


” T said, 


“T mean, to 


Since then I have always travelled 
by this line, whenever its trains and I 
are bound for the same destination; I 
have frequently deviated from the 
straight way, have even on occasion 
adapted my destination for the purpose. 
The most important and real con- 
venience of railway travelling is to have 
oflicial ever ready to accept in 
person a responsibility which he may 
in fact have done nothing to deserve, 
always prepared to look upset and 
I swear to him that 
nothing on earth shall ever induce me 
to be a passenger on his line again. 








THE GREATER MAGIC. 
THE entertainers on the pier 
Are pretty bad, as pierrots go 
But now a conjurer is here 
I never miss a show. 
His tricks are all as clear as day 
(With one exception) ; far from smart 
His patter: I regret to say 
I know it off by heart. 
So, when he takes the final trump 
From any given pack of cards, 
Some gambler’ s pulse may haply jump, 
But not the present bard’s ; 


Free choice of stimulants is poured 
And thirst-tormented people shout 
For drinks they can’t afford ; 


Or rabbits from a topper spring, 
I murmur, “ I am tired of those, 
Show me that other thing 


That trick for which the audience lend 


You coins. I put a florin down 
'On Monday night, and at the end 
You gave me half-a-crown.” 








“GABY DESLYS PUZZLED. 
Discusses WHat Sue Swart, WEAR 
Wirn THe DaiLy SKErcH.”’ 
Daily Sketch. 
| Won't Zhe Daily Sketch be enough ? 
From a Madras catalogue :-- 
‘« The price of the —— car, Rs. 2,! 
motoring within the reach of all.”’ 
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TO PROTECT THE POOR MOTORIST. 


Ir HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT ANIMALS ON OUR ROADS AT NIGHT SHOULD CARRY LIGHTS. 





























THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A | 
NOBODY. 

(Being an essay in the modern psycho- | 
logical novel designed to appeal to} 
the present-day taste.) 
Boox I. 
He entered a shop in the Burlington | 

Arcade to buy a tie. To be accurate, | 
he did not enter it so much as he was| 
drawn into it. He wanted to buy a 
tie, but he had not utterly and finally | 
decided that he would purchase it at} 
that particular shop. Indeed, for a | 
fraction of a second he hesitated in the | 
very doorway. An almost sub-acid | 
intuition warned him that the whole 
current of his life might depend on} 
the particular shade of the tie he 
selected. 

A fly buzzed. It was an ordinary 
fly, not different outwardly from a 
million other flies. Yet the convolu- 
tions of its brain could not be exactly 
like the convolutions of its million 
fellows. The path in which it flew 
was inevitably different from the path 
which any other fly would have taken. 
It alighted on a purple tie. If the tie 
had not been of a soul-arresting purple, 
it might have flown elsewhere. Some- 
where back in the sons of ages a 
Purpose had decided on this concatena- 
tion of circumstances. 


Hubert followed the fly. He ex- 
amined the tie. He brought his whole 
faculties of mind to bear on the 


problem. He held the silken trifle to 
the light. The purpleness changed 
under the incidence of the sunlight 
from a challenging militancy to a 
slightly faded ineffectualness. Itseemed 
to him as a Parable of Life. He would 
have said so to the shop-assistant, had 
not a flooding intuition warned him 
that this automaton of the mart might 
misunderstand the inmost significance 
of his thought. 

“The very latest shade,” insinuated 
the assistant. He was a small man, or 
rather youth, with a moustache which 
appeared to have been foreed beyond 
its natural development and gave the 
suggestion of social striving doomed 
to eventual impotence. He lived in 
Fulham. It was three miles from the 
Burlington Arcade. He reached his 
mart daily by motor-’bus, buying a 
twopenny ticket of an unassertive blue. 
Sometimes he took ’bus No. 42, and| 
sometimes *bus No. 19. He had no| 
preference in the matter, for such was 
his temperament. He cared nothing 
for where the ‘bus proceeded after it | 
had deposited him at Bond Street—or | 
rather, eight yards to the eastwards of | 
Bond Street—and continued on its| 
journey. His stunted imagination | 
could not follow its passage down | 


” 
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‘inadequate lancets of his vision. 
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Regent Street, through the pleasure- 
bustle of the Strand, through the 
shiny-elbowed strivings of Fleet Street, | 
up the sharp incline of Ludgate Hill, 
perfumed with incense from the slow- 
burning strips of the street-hawkers 
... (At the end of three pages the 
‘bus reaches Bow and disappears out of 
the story.) 

“The very latest shade,” 
the assistant. 

“ H’m,” said Hubert non-committaily. 
He searched into the eyes of this fellow- 
humun, groping for the sympathetic 
understanding his soul craved for. He 
tried to dissect a fellow-soul with the 
He 
would have liked to discuss that tie 
from the point of view of esthetics, of 
ethics, of morals, of philosophy, of 
metaphysics, of pragmatic neo- Bergson- 


insinuated 


ism. He would have liked to engage 
in a discussion which could have 


embraced the universe and the stars 
and the purpose of creation. Yet he 
faltered, and examined the tie anew. 

The assistant was a sordid being. 
After half-an-hour he fidgeted. He 
wanted to sell Hubert a tie, and that 
was the limit of his present ambition. 
He could not realise the epochal 
significance of Hubert’s decision. He 
lived in Fulham in a little semi-detached, 
two-storied house where he occupied a 
rear room on the upper floor. . . 
(Description of the room occupies four 
pages solid without a paragraph.) 

“H’m,” repeated Hubert at the end 
of thirty-four minutes of thought. 

“ Three-and-six,” said the assistant. 

It was an ill-judged observation. 
What did it matter to Hubert whether 
the tie were three shillings, three-and- 
six, or four shillings? Sixpence more 
or less would not ruin his finances; but 
a shade of purple more or less might 
shatter his soul. It might sear his 
ego with an ineffaceable brand of 
emotion. True that he could not see 
the tie when it was knotted into place, 
except by straining his eyes downwards 
over his 3} inch wing collar, but the 
effect nevertheless would be all the 
more crassly dangerous. It would 
satch his eye from the glass of a shop- 
window or the mirror of a taxi— 
suddenly, thunderously, with the force 
of a planetary collision. 

He was torn with doubts. Another 
ten minutes passed. The assistant 
whispered discreetly to a fellow-trades- 
man at the rear end of the shop. Out 
of the tail of his eye Hubert caught 
the clandestine converse. It disturbed 
him rudely. He felt that they were 
mocking at a momentous decision far 
beyond their dwarfed understandings. 
How petty the world was— how 


1 








ineffably unsympathetic! He felt 
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hideously alone. A barrier of glass, 
steel-strong, separated him from his 
fellow-beings. It had always been the 
same. He recalled the days of his 
cradle. . . . (Ten pages of cradle- 
thoughts follow.) 

hen his first school—a mixed school 
of little boys and girls. . (Twelve 
pages.) 


Afterwards the public school, rudely 
repellent. ... (Eighteen pages, in- 


cluding two on the psychology of having 
measles.) 

The ’Varsity. . . . (Twenty-one 
pages, with eight devoted to an analysis 
of his feelings towards the girl at the 
tobacconist’s.) 

And now life! Fuil-grown, full- 
blooded life, where a man struggled and 
made decisions that were irrevocably 
vital. Should he buy that purple tie? 

The fly, tired of the battle of tempera- 
ment—or perhaps not caring greatly 
for the outcome—had flown away to 
other fields of endeavour. It had done 
its work in the life-history of Hubert. 
It had come into touch with his soul, 
and then moved on light-heartedly to 
jostle with other souls. 

A clock struck eleven .... (Two 
pages on the way the clock did it.) 

“Wil you buy the tie, Sir?” 
insinuated the assistant. 

His crude impatience shattered the 
fabric of the sale so nearly consum- 
mated. Hubert roused himself. 

“T think not,” he replied, and left 
the shop. 

(End of Book I.) 








MAKESHIFTS. 
WHEN love arrives, the poet feels 
A passionate desire to sing ; 
Where coarser souls neglect their meals, 
And nurse, in silent gloom, the sting, 
I longed to burst 
Into a lyric from the very first. 


But, somehow, didn’t. Goodness knows 
The theme has been explored enough; 
In moments too sublime for prose 
I spout some other poet’s stuff, 
And squeeze her hand 
(My own idea). She seems to under- 


stand. 
A Paris contemporary, Excelsior, 
says of the Isle of Man :— 
“Cette ile est dépourvue d’habitants, 


d’hétels et de commerce.’ 
Yet the Booming Thou Gavest Me still 
goes on. 


‘‘Madrid proposes to utilize the water 
brought to the city by an old camel to produce 
about three thousand electrical horse power.” 

Montreal Daily Star. 
It was the last pint that broke the poor 
old camel’s back. 























OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


In fiction—I say nothing of real life—I have a consti- 
tutional objection to the importunate wooer who will not 
take no for an answer. At least, if the object of his 
affections is as charming as she is in The Secret Citadel 
(Hurcurinson), the man must have a great deal in his 
favour for his persistence to command my sympathy. And 
Godfrey Denne is not that sort of man. He is selfish, he 
is idle, he has a very good opinion of himself, and a very 
poor one of the plebeian family from which he is sprung ; 
he is ashamed of the clean, honest soap from which, without 
any exertion on his part, his wealth is derived. Nor am I 
attracted by the members of the old Roman Catholic family 
into which he aspires to marry, and the motives which 
induced them to tolerate his suit. Miss Isipen C. CLARKE 
does her best to make him fascinating in other respects— 
he is good-looking and cultivated—and, of course, neither 
the girl nor her people could be expected to know before- 
hand that he was going to turn out the tyrant of a husband 
that he proved till he was brought to his bearings and his 
better self by his wife’s narrow escape from death. They 
objected to his origin and his soap, and particularly to the 
fact that he was a Protestant. And yet they accepted him, 
and encouraged the girl to accept him, because of his 
wealth. That, no doubt, has been known to happen before 
in our rough island-story. But the weakness of the posi- 
tion in this case is that the author is herself blind to their 
real motive. Everything is subordinated to her chief object, 
which is to conduct a rather poor creature of a man to the 
bosom of the Roman Church, regenerated at last by the 
suffering caused by his own selfishness. On the whole, 
though she gives us a fairly interesting study of an un- 
happy marriage with a happy ending, she fails to make it 
convincing. 





|= 








I strongly suspect that if the question were put to him 
Mr. ArnoLD BENNETT would acknowledge Edward Henry 
Machin as his pet creation. You no doubt remember this 
fascinating character as the “card” of an earlier volume ; 
he reappears now in The Regent (METHUEN) with all, or 
nearly all, his former vitality, with the same fertile resource 
and engaging impudence, crowned as before with triumph. 
He was left, you may recall, practically monarch of all he 
surveyed in the Five Towns. The Regent brings him to 
London to build and run a West-end theatre with that 
name, and to experience various entertaining adventures in 
the process. There are some quite delightful chapters 
about the inception of this idea; and the First Night, with 
its rapturous applause promising success for what turns out 
to be financial failure—this betrayed the man of theatrical 
experience in its author. Later, I thought the hero’s wit a 
trifle less active and personal than of old. It was certainly 
a fine idea to snatch victory from defeat by engaging the 
head of the Militants to speak three lines in the languishing 
poetic drama—but somehow I had looked for something 
even more startling. However, the quest of the saving 
suffragette takes Machin on an amusing dash to New York 
(where his experiences, with motors, hotels, and the like, 
seem to have been oddly similar to those of Mr. ARNoLD 
Bennett as recorded in Those United States), so I have no 
cause to complain. An optimistic and merry volume, 
which (as in a double sense nothing succeeds like success, 
or is so jolly to read about) is certain of huge popularity, 
and well deserves it. 

Miss Sopxis Coxe’s appeal is so essentially not to men 
that I felt, after opening Penelope's Doors (M1LLs AND Boon), 
as if I had concealed myself in the heroine's flat and was 
playing the despicable part of eavesdropper to conversation 
that was not intended for me. But when this embarrass- 
ment had been conquered I began peacefully to enjoy the 
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optimism of Penelope, for although it has never been my 
happy fate to meet such a determinedly plucky and cheerful 
woman (or man) in the flesh, it is cheering to read of those 
who can never see the clouds because of the rifts in them. 
Men in this novel do not amount to very much, if we except 
Mr. Tuppy, who by trade was a comedian, but by instinct 
seemed to be a professional “ turner-up ” whenever Penelope 
wanted him. Another man, called The Inconnu, was well- 
named as far as I was concerned, for I never got a clear 
conception of him. If, however, Miss Coxe has failed a 
little with her men, she has succeeded most thoroughly in 
drawing the characters of Penelope and her nieces, and I 
am glad to recommend the book to those who like to be 
mildly intrigued but not violently excited. 


Captain Corbeau’s Adventure (HutrcHinsoyx) was of the 
sort that begins on a snowy night in medieval Paris, with 
a penniless soldier of fortune, a fair lady, and a mysterious 
message. However, the message was but the first of many 
mysteries, not the least of which to me was the fact that 





jable London gatherings to which no one but unpleasant 
people ever seems to be invited, and the glittering and 
‘artificial Eastern scenery in which palms, sunsets and 
| distant music have so important a place. But, above and 
| beyond these things, The Way of Ambition (METHUEN) 
| does make a real attempt to grapple with the psychology of 
}an artist who has in him a little genius, a little self-con- 
fidence and a little humility, but not enough of any of these 
qualities to drive him to carve out his career for himself. 
Mr. Hicuens’ hero is not a very attractive character and 
| his wife is positively unpleasant ; but the reader, if he cannot 
be honestly interested in Mr. Hicnens’ people, is carried 
/away by the things that happen to them. The final scenes 





, concerned with the production of an opera in New York are | 


as noisy, as theatrical, as nerve-shaking as though one were 
actually present and personally involved. I hope that in 
his next novel Mr. Hicnens will, in addition to his deft 
technique and brilliant dialogue, give us some characters 
who are attractive not only as puppets in a skilful fable but 


also as human beings whose histories are not limited by the | 





what was obviously the —— 
same story that I had 
just read should appear 
in the alvert'sements at 
the end of the book un ler 
another title. But to re- 
turn to Captain Corbeau. 
I could hardly tell you 








- necessities of a plot. 
| 
| 


| = Alexander Pryde, M.A., 
B.Sc., Edin., of Mr. 
CrocketTr’s Sandy's 
SON), is 
doughty Scot who comes 


(and should not if I to London in these our 
could) the weird and days to make his mark. 
wild things that happen As to whether in so short 
to him as a result of a time the confident 


accepting the commis- 
sion of the pretty serving- 


Sandy could attain high 
eminence as a 


maid on that snowy and also found, organise 
night. They bring him and run to financial suc- 


to a ruinous old chateau 
on the coast of Brittany 
(what a certain Oxford 
don of my _ acquaint- 
ane? would call “a most, : 
gloom - surging place’), 
the home of an elderly | 
and evil dame, who does - - - 
young and beautiful maiden into some course of action about 
which I am regretfully vague. Indeed, my chief complaint 
against the whole affair is that it works up to a breathless 
but empty climax, in which I found myself too muddled 
to understand what anybody was doing, or why. Perhaps 





FORGOTTEN ACTS OF KINDNESS. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT PRESENTING DIOGENES WITH A NEW RESIDENCE. > 
ee ones end , —— ponds for love of him, | 
creepy things with bats and red-fire in order to frighten a| and he insists on diving in and fis] 


cess a parcel delivery 
business with motor-van 
| service | leave tothe judg- 
; ment of workers in those 
| two excellent trades. But 
| Sandy is a droll. Ladies 
\throw themselves into 


ing them out ; strong men 
mock him and he hurls them out of windows. 
indeed a general air of unsubdued accomplishment about the 
whole environment that put a heavy tax on my credulity. 
|I scarcely believed that little Alice MacComie, a gay and 
pleasant enough young lady, should easily beat, apparently 





Love Affair (Hurcnis- | 
a cocksure, 


novelist | 


There is | 








this was my own fault. For I can hardly believe that those | playing level, the champion of Portrush G.C., and that too | 
clever persons, Mrs. Huan Fraser and-HuaGn Fraser, | with just a driver and a cleek! Nor did I find either her or | 
whose craft I have before now praised, would wilfully leave | V.V.i—Vivid Vivienne, the music-hail star and Sandy's be- 

me in such obscurity. Yet I read every word of the book. | loved—quite as irresistible as alleged passim. Most difficult | 
Of these, by the way, there are rather less than one expects | of all to believe was the gentleness of Mr. Crockett’s quite | 
of a novel, but quite enough to contain a good florin’s | astonishing gentlefolk. Indeed I fear that his ready skill | 
worth (the net price) of swashbuckling and mystery ;| has betrayed him into just writing the first things that came 
indeed, somewhat less of the latter would have been an/into his head. It must b2 noted, for the avoidance of 
advantage. epidemics, that V.V., having been already twice this season 
independently employed as a pet name, is no longer available. 





Mr. HicueEws in his new book is concerned with the effect 
that an ambitious wife may have upon an unambitious Fashions in Autumn Underclothing. 
husband. As is usual with him he is quite frankly occupied | * He was wearing a neat suit of dark grey over a smart fawn dust 
with the sensational thrills to be obtained from his theme | tet an Tien kshire Evening Press. = 
and cares more for the excitement of some situation skilfully 
contrived than for the human spontaneity of his characters. 
He gives us, of course, some of the properties that he has used 
before, and I recognise the mysterious Eastern musician 
with Itis fascinated audience of Muropean ladies, the fashion- 





From a testimonial in Golfing :— 

‘** The course here is of a brittle, sandy nature. I have played 2! 
to 30 rounds with it, and it is still in sound condition.”’ 
That ’s because he replaced the divots. 

















